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delightful, intellectual pursuits shared in common, that
young Waldo passed his boyhood days.

He was not quite three years old when he first went
to a small private school. He stayed there till he was
eleven, when he entered the Latin School, where he
learned Latin and Greek. History interested him, too,
and he became quite clever at writing poetry, but he
was no good at sums, and mathematics floored him
completely. From the Latin School he went on to
Harvard College in 1817. He was then fourteen years
of age, and Emerson passed four happy years there,
filling his mind with the best literature, but without
distinguishing himself beyond winning three prizes, one
for oratory and two for a couple of rather dull essays.

Young Emerson had had his dreams as all boys will.
He had often pictured himself standing in the pulpit
of a great church, as he had seen his father do, and
swaying vast congregations by the brilliance and fervour
of his oratory. Now, as he grew to manhood, this dream
persisted, though perhaps not quite so gloriously as of
old. He still wanted to follow in his father's footsteps,
to be a minister as he had been, but money was scarce
and he had to earn his living and help his family at the
same time. So on leaving college he went to Boston and
became an assistant teacher in his brother William's
school for young ladies. But he was not happy. Trying
to drive knowledge into the brains of young ladies, who
were probably not too bright or too desirous of learning,
was to Emerson an irksome, heartbreaking task. It was
so different from his dream, and at last, in 1823, he
began to study for the ministry. Six years later he was